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Slowly the wagon train crawled on 


The Journey West 


Ahead, two great wagons lumbered on—up and 
down over the uneven road. Frances sighed. It was 
a tiresome journey. For twenty-six days she and 
three-year-old Mary had sat on a cushion tied on 
top of her father’s desk. This great walnut desk 
was wedged back of the driver’s seat in the light 
wagon Mrs. Willard was driving all the way from 
Oberlin, Ohio, to Janesville, Wisconsin. 

“Now may I drive, Mother?” 

“Hush! Don’t wake Mary! A girl nearly seven 
should think of her little sister.” Mrs. Willard 
thrust the reins firmly under her arm, reached 
back, and pulled a cover over sleeping Mary. 

“I do think about her,” whispered Frances. “I 
love her too. But I want to drive.” 
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Her mother smiled but did not answer. A long 
wagon journey over bad roads, through heavy 
spring rains, with nights in miserable inns or 
crude farm homes wasn’t much easier for a grownup 
than for a child. 

“See that eagle, dear? It’s the second we've seen 
in an hour.” 

But Frances didn’t want to change the subject. 
“I know I could drive as well as Oliver,” she insisted 
hopefully. 

“You mean you wish you could. I wish so too. I’d 
give you the reins gladly. Some day I trust you will 
drive as well as a woman can. Oliver is a man, and 
five years older too. Look! What would you do now?” 

Frances peered ahead. The first wagon, the largest 
of the three, leaned perilously to the left as it slid 
toward the edge of Rock River. Oliver sprang out, 
grabbed a stone so heavy he could hardly lift it, and 
set it close to the back left wheel, bracing it firmly. 

“Whoa!” shouted ’Lisha, driver of the second 
wagon. “Whoa!” 

Little Mary stirred and sat up, her nap ended. 

Slowly Mr. Willard followed Oliver over the 
wheel. Weeks of hard driving were no joy to a man 
who had been ill. And now, almost at the journey’s 
end, to have this delay! Would they have to unload 
the wagon, hire oxen, and work until dark to get out? 
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“Can't I help?” called Frances. ‘I can hand down 
boxes while Oliver unloads.” Skillfully she slid 
down and ran to her father. 

“I think we'll not have to unload,” he was saying. 
“At least not the whole load. Oliver, you and ’Lisha 
take down those two chests—and you'd better unload 
those boxes of books too.” 

“The times we’ve unloaded those, Mr. Willard!” 
remarked ’Lisha Carver, the Oberlin student who 
had driven west with the Willards. 

“Not half the times we'll be glad we have books 
once we are settled,” Mr. Willard reminded him. 
“We could do without almost anything—but books.” 

“Steady there, Oliver! Mind the cover—we’ll need 
that stout cloth. No, Frances, a little girl cannot help. 
This is man’s work. Take your sister for a walk and 
keep near the wagons. No danger of foxes in day- 
light, but your mother has dressed you to meet your 
cousins and she won't want you muddied up.” 

Frances ran back to the third wagon and reached 
up for little Mary. 

The two girls and Fido wandered back along the 
river bank. The water was muddy and swollen by 
the spring rains that had washed out the road. But 
the banks were gay with bloom—buttercups, great 
clumps of wild phlox, violets of blue and white and 
yellow, and thick ferns. 


“I shall pick flowers for Aunt Hannah,” said 
Frances, choosing each bloom with thoughtful care. 

“Mine are for Mother,” said Mary. “She likes blue 
flowers.” 

“Indians coming!” shouted Oliver. “Run, girls!” 

“Oliver,” called his father sternly, “do not 
frighten your sisters! Remember, this is 1846. There 
have been no Indians along Rock River since the 
Black Hawk War, fourteen years ago.” 

“He doesn’t frighten me, Father,” laughed 


Frances. “I wish there were Indians. I’d fight them. 
I could fight as well as you, Oliver Willard!” 

While the girls gathered flowers the three men 
righted the wagon, pulled it out of the hole, reloaded 
it, and clamped down the great canvas cover. 


Would they have to unload the wagon? 
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“Wagon’s ready!” Oliver called. 

Frances grabbed Mary’s hand and ran back with 
her. “Up you go!”’ She boosted Mary in, climbed 
quickly after her, and as they snuggled onto the 
pillow she shouted, “There! We’re ready and you're 
not started!” 

As Frances called, Oliver swung into the driver's 
seat, shouting directions to the driver behind, ‘Mind 
the hole, ‘Lisha! Bear right!” 

“Mind the hole, Mrs. Willard!” repeated ’Lisha. 
“Grass firm to the right!” 

The horses strained, the wagons turned to the 
right, the mud hole was passed. Along the road, up 
the hill, down the hill, along the road—slowly the 
wagon train crawled on. 

“If you can reach the box, Frances, you and Mary 
may have a cracker.” 

“Don’t you want one, Mother?” 

“I couldn’t eat, Daughter. To think that we are 
almost to Janesville!” 

Frances was just handing a cracker to Mary when 
Oliver shouted, “Bridge ahead, Mother! ’Lisha! 
Here’s the Janesville bridge!” 

New life seemed to come to people and horses. 
Tom and Jack, the leaders, tossed their heads and. 
broke into a trot. The sorrel team ’Lisha drove 
followed briskly, and even Old Gray, who pulled 
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Mrs. Willard’s light wagon, lifted his feet proudly 
as he clattered over the Monterey Bridge and landed 
his load in Janesville, just behind the teams. 

It was easy to find the Thompson home for every- 
one had been watching for the travelers for a week. 

“Come right in and welcome!” exclaimed Aunt 
Hannah, as she embraced her cousin and saw her 
young relatives for the first time. “The fire’s going 
and we'll have you some supper quick as a wink.” 

Frances and Mary sniffed delightedly. Provisions 
carried in the wagons for four weeks were tiresome 
eating and Aunt Hannah’s supper smelled wonder- 
fully good. Oliver didn’t need to be told to hurry 
with the horses; he and ‘Lisha had all five unhitched, 
bedded, and fed in record time. Soon travelers and 
hosts crowded around a long pine table and ate 
stewed chicken, beans, fresh homemade bread and 
butter, wild-plum preserve, and apple roll. 

While they ate, they talked and talked. Oliver and 
Frances boasted to the children about the thrills of 
the journey. Grownups discussed land and the new 
city of Janesville. Mary slept in her mother’s lap. 
The candles guttered in their holders and still the 
talk went on. Suddenly Aunt Hannah exclaimed, 
“Gracious me! These folks are all tired out and we 
don’t even let them go to bed. They’re going to live 
here now. Talk can wait till morning!” 
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The New Home 


After the tedious wagon journey, Aunt Hannah’s 
home seemed wonderful. No one minded that 
twenty-two people lived in one small house, because 
there was so much to do out of doors. The weather 
was beautiful. Each morning the men left early for 
their work on farms or in the city. Mr. Willard drove 
about inspecting land offered for sale. The mothers 
and their helpers cooked, washed clothes, kept 
house, and tended garden. The children did their 
share of helping but their particular business was 
the care of the pets. Mary adored the Maltese cat so 
much that she was promised a kitten some day. 
Frances preferred the goats and she kept them so well 
fed and brushed that their coats grew fine and sleek. 

Then one day Mr. Willard announced that he had 
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bought a farm—nearly a thousand acres—about three 
miles down the river. Next morning all the men left 
at dawn to help him cut the logs and raise the new 
house. In two weeks the walls were up and the roof 
on. Mr. Willard decided to take his family out there 
even though there were as yet no windows or doors 
or plastering. 

“The weather is fine,” he said, ‘‘and the boys and 
I shall save time if we do not have to make the long 
trip each day. And the girls will be safe and happy 
in the grove.” 

“But the cooking?” wondered Mrs. Willard. 

“We'll set the stove up out of doors, temporarily. 
We can make out somehow.” 

Visiting Aunt Hannah had been fun but naturally 
Mrs. Willard and the girls longed to be in the new 
home. The great covered wagons, standing close by 
the house, were a constant reminder that the journey 
was not quite ended. So all were happy when the 
horses were hitched and the wagon train turned to 
cross the bridge and travel down the river road. 

“T’ll come out soon and bring you a kitten and a 
goat,” Aunt Hannah called to the girls. 

This time three miles seemed short. The road had 
drained. Rock River swirled by, clear and beautiful. 
Wild roses, shooting stars, and lilies made the road- 
side gay. 
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“Tm watching for our house,” announced 
Frances. 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Willard, “and I see it now!” 

Sure enough, on the right, beyond a grove of oaks, 
elms, and walnuts, glistened the sheen of newly 
dressed wood—the walls of the new home. The win- 
dows were merely holes, the dooryard was cluttered 
with lumber and building rubbish—but Mrs. Wil- 
lard and the girls didn’t notice that. They saw the 
sloping pasture land to the east, the flowers on the 
hillside, the rolling woodlands across the river, and 
the beautiful grove, fragrant and green, all around. 

“It really is a forest, just as you said, Mother.” 
Frances’ voice was awed. “ ‘We shall build our home 
in a forest—’ Remember, Mother?” 

“We have found the forest,” said Mrs. Willard 
thankfully. ‘We shall make the home.” 

“Forest Home!” Frances exclaimed. ‘“That would 
be a good name.” 

“A beautiful name,” answered her mother, as she 
put her arms tenderly around her daughters. “But 
look at us,” she added briskly, “talking of names 
when there is work to be done!” 

“Beds and the stove are first tasks,” Mr. Willard 
decided. “Pull that wagon close by the house, ’Lisha. 
There—that’s good. Whoa, Tom! Quiet, Jack!” 

Soon household goods, so long packed, were set 
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out under the trees and Mrs. Willard, with quiet 
efficiency, sorted and unpacked while Oliver, 
Frances, and Mary fetched and carried as they were 
able. Fido was wild with delight. He found mysteri- 
ous scents, strange, tantalizing gopher holes; he and 
Mary romped until they bumped into a barrel of 
dishes and something had to be done about them. 

“We'll not wait for the stove,” decided Mrs. Wil- 
lard. “We shall have some bread and sugar and milk 
now.” So lunch was eaten picnic fashion and the 
work went on. 

By evening the great bed was set up, feather beds 
were spread for the men, the stove glowed merrily, 
and a great kettle of corn samp was ready to eat. 
Betsey, the cow, had been brought out from town 
two days before. Now she was rested from her walk 
and gave lots of milk. The table was a plank, laid 
across two chests; chairs were logs, rolled close by. 

They sang “Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah!” 
and bowed heads with deep thankfulness while Mr. 
Willard said grace. The simple pioneer supper of 
hot corn pudding with milk and sugar seemed 
marvelous because this was “home!” But they dared 
not linger at the table. Horses must be bedded, 
children put to bed, fires banked, and all chores 
done before the sunset faded and the grove became 
strange in the darkness. 
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A Birthday 


“Next Monday is September 28th—Frances’ birth- 
day,” said Oliver as he set the great bucket of water 
by the stove. “Shall we celebrate it, Mother?” 

“Yes, the very best we can. I have a surprise for 
her. Perhaps you and Loren can bag a wild turkey. 
I'll make a cake, and we'll have a feast.” 

The summer had been a busy one. Forest Home 
was now looking very comfortable. The house—one 
large room and an attic—was finished except for the 
fireplace and the plastering. A shed for animals had 
been built, rain barrels put in place, and an orchard 
set out. The garden was thriving. ‘Lisha had gone on 
west to seek his fortune, and Loren, recommended 
by Uncle Thompson, had come to take his place. 
Loren was a fine boy, a good worker and skillful 
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hunter, and good company for Oliver. 

The day before the birthday dawned brilliantly 
but by noon the clouds piled darkly in the west. 
Frances and Mary. sat on the back steps. They 
watched the lightning flash and shivered when the 
thunder roared like great Indian drums echoing 
back and forth across the river. Mrs. Willard stayed 
bravely by the stove trying to finish dinner. Sud- 
denly the rain came in torrents. The men ran from 
the sheds, Mrs. Willard grabbed a kettle and dashed 
for shelter, but all were drenched. 

“That settles it!’ said Mr. Willard, as he shook 
the water from his head. ‘‘We shall finish the fire- 
place next. We should have it now so we could dry 
ourselves and have warm food.” 

“Will the rain spoil my birthday?” wondered 
Frances. 

“Nothing can spoil a birthday really,” laughed her 
mother. “You'll be seven, no matter what the 
weather.” 

“What do you wish for most?” asked Oliver. 

“T’d like to be called Frank,” Frances replied. 

“Frances!” exclaimed her mother in dismay, while 
Mr. Willard said,“ Frank is a boy’s name, Daughter!” 

“Yes, that’s why I like it,” Frances said calmly. 

“T'll try to say it because it’s your birthday wish,” 
said Oliver. “My wish for you is for the rain to stop.” 
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The next morning that wish came true; the clouds 
parted, and the sun shone down on a wet grove. 

“As soon as the work is done you shall have a 
present,” promised Mrs. Willard. ‘Meanwhile, you 
cannot play outdoors, What would you like best to 
do in the house?” 

“Td like to wear your gold pencil. May I, Mother?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mrs. Willard, surprised. 
“You may wear it now.” 

She opened the drawer at the top of the tallest 
chest and took out a small, slender box. Frances 
watched delightedly. In that box lay her mother’s 
most precious possession—a gold pencil and chain 
which she had used in her teaching days in New 
York state, before her marriage. Mrs. Willard slipped 
it over Frances’ head. ‘There, Miss Seven-Year-Old!”’ 

How beautiful it was! Much more sparkling when 
worn than when looked at in the box! 

“When I'm grown up I shall teach school, just as 
you did, Mother. But where shall I learn how?” 

“You can learn many things right here,” her 
mother answered. “Some day soon we shall begin 
regular lessons. I’d like you to be a good teacher. But 
now we'll do our work and then have the surprise.” 

Frances took off the pencil and laid it on the table, 
close by, where she could touch it with a caressing 
finger. Then she wiped flower-banded cups and 
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plates and tried to guess the birthday surprise. 

But of course she couldn’t. No one could have 
imagined that Mrs. Willard, out of scraps and a 
worn-out stocking, could have made a doll as beauti- 
ful as Anna. Frances and Mary were agape with 
wonder when their mother took it from the drawer. 
Anna was soft and round. Her eyes and nose and 
smiling mouth were painted with real paint, and her 
really-truly hair (Aunt’s baby curls that Mother had 
cherished) was becomingly arranged under a big 
bonnet. Her dress was stylishly full and her shoes had 
three buttons. Oh, she was a wonderful doll! 

Rain, thunder, a wet stove—nothing mattered. 
Anna, and the loan of a gold pencil, made a happy 
birthday. 

The little girls played school indoors until the 
yard was drained off and they could move the school 
to the playhouse Oliver had contrived out of scraps 
of lumber from the housebuilding. 

By noon Mrs. Willard had coaxed a fire in the 
cookstove, so a cake was baked, and the turkey Loren 
had shot when the rain stopped was put on to cook. 
Altogether, it was a gorgeous feast, topped off with a 
“sing” and stories of ‘‘back east.” 

“T think birthdays at Forest Home are wonder- 
ful,” said Frances happily. “I hope I'll have lots and 
lots and lots here.” 
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A Prairie Fire 


By the next spring the Willard family felt at home in 
Wisconsin. Farms were being settled on both sides 
of the river; several wagons passed Forest Home each 
day. Friends were made in Janesville, and whenever 
the roads were passable the whole family drove in to 
church. But with the first fine days of spring someone 
had to stay at home to watch for fire. New settlers, as 
they took up land, set fire to weeds and prairie grass 
to burn off the ground before plowing. 

Frances and Mary loved to watch the fires across 
the river. Great clouds of smoke billowed skyward 
and sometimes they could even see and hear the 
flames. Mr. or Mrs. Willard or Loren and Oliver 
must watch constantly lest the wind blow the sparks 
near the house. 
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“Couldn’t you go to church with Mother and the 
boys today and let us guard?” suggested Frances to 
her father one fine Sunday morning in April. “I’m 
old now. I have sharp eyes too. I’m going on eight, 
and Mary five. Together we are as old as Oliver.” 

“No,” said Mr. Willard firmly. “And do not ask 
again. Guarding a house is not work for little girls.” 

Frances made no reply. Little use to coax either 
parent, but Father was hopeless. She and Mary stood 
by the carriage block and waved as Mother, Oliver, 
and Loren drove off. 

“Dinner will cook all right,” Mrs. Willard called 
back. “I set the damper. But the fire will need look- 
ing at in a couple of hours.” 

Mr. Willard turned toward the barn and Frances 
thought, “I’d better remember the stove—Father 
sometimes forgets!” 

Then she said to Mary, “Let’s go to the north 
pasture and get flowers. Maybe Father'll be ready 
for a walk to the river by then.” 

Hand in hand they scampered off. The north pas- 
ture was a delightsome place this time of year, full 
of bloom and lovely sounds and smells. 

“There’s a robin and a blue jay. Do you s’pose 
they'll live here, Mary?” 

Mary nodded. “I think so. But I like flowers best. 
I'm going to pick a bouquet for Mother.” 
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The blue jay squawked loudly and the robin 
moved to another tree. 

“How many sounds there are! Listen!” 

“Sounds like Indian drums,” said Frances, her 


ear on the soft moss. 

“Is it really Indians?’ asked Mary fearfully. 

“Silly! No! It’s some kind of creature. Father’ll 
know. Let’s go back. Maybe he'll be ready to walk 
with us now.” 

But Mr. Willard thought there wasn’t time to 
walk to the river. “Put your posies in water while I 
fix Mother’s fire. We'll walk to the east pasture and 
take a weather observation. Oliver and Loren will 
like to go with us to the river this afternoon.” 

Frances and Mary waited by the doorstep while 
Mr. Willard set the damper and put in some wood. 

“Those were prairie chickens you heard,” he 
explained as they started off to the pasture. “They 
are here now and they make a sound like drums: 
But what’s this?” 

As the three came from the grove they saw a great 
fire bearing down upon them with a swirl of smoke 
and flame and roar. It came from the Guernsey place 
and was headed straight for Ed Carey’s little cabin, 
shut up tightly while the family was at church. 

“Careless ones! Burning weeds without plowing a 
strip for a firebreak!” cried Mr. Willard angrily. He 
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tossed his coat over a bush and ran toward the fire, 
calling back, ‘Bring all the pails and buckets. Be 
quick about it, girls!” 

Frances and Mary dashed to the house, scurried 
for pails and buckets, and ran back breathlessly. 
“He'll build a back-fire,” panted Frances as she ran. 
“T heard him telling Oliver. We'll take the pails to 
the Carey well. He'll wet the roof. Isn’t it grand!” 

Three men from the Guernsey place came run- 
ning. Mr. Willard organized his fire fighters com- 
petently. He set fire to a strip of prairie, and then 
everyone helped to beat out those flames on the cabin 
side while the flames on the other side ran to meet 
the oncoming rush of fire. Frances grabbed a branch 
of foliage and beat industriously, and even little 
Mary stamped and beat cindery stubble with a stick. 
Their faces got black with smoke and their Sunday 
frocks grimy with dirt and cinders. 

Meanwhile, church was over and Mrs. Willard, 
Oliver, and Loren drove quietly home. About half- 
way from town they passed the Peters’ place and 
Mrs. Peters ran out to meet them. “Better hurry 
home!” she shouted. ‘‘Ed Carey’s place is afire and 
all the men are working to save your house. I’d be 
there helping but for my sick baby.” 

Loren whipped the horses and the poor beasts, 
insulted at such unusual treatment, tore at break- 
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neck speed toward Forest Home. Of course there 
wasn’t as much danger as Mrs. Peters had said, 
though what might have happened if Mr. Willard 
hadn’t come upon the fire when he did, no one could 
guess. Loren drove straight across the pasture, tossed 
the reins to Mrs. Willard, jumped out, and went to 
work. 

“Fire's nearly out now,” said Mr. Willard, coming 
toward them. ‘Though not the one you told me to 
mind, Mother,” he added with a twinkle in his eye. 
“And these girls qualify as splendid fire fighters. 
Frances, you were as quick and skillful as a boy.” 

Frances flushed proudly. Praise from Father was 
rare and precious. “Then will you call me Frank?” 
she asked. ‘‘Please, Father, I’d love it.” 
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“That I will, Frank. Beginning today and for 
always.” 

“Oh, thank you, Father,” said Frances. Just that. 
Father didn’t like a fuss. “Mary helped too,” she 
added generously. ‘“We beat the flames and didn’t 
let a single one get by us.” 

“I’m proud of you both,” said Mrs. Willard. “Is 
there more to do now?” 

“No, the wind has changed. The fire is under 
control. We'll go to the house and clean up. There’s 
no more to fear.” 

“You girls must get your Sunday frocks off at 
once,” said Mrs. Willard as they drove into the door- 
yard. “Such grimy faces and clothes I never did see! 
Put on your everyday clothes. Every stitch you have 
on should go at once into the tub if it’s ever to come 
clean again.” 

“Not on the Sabbath, Mrs. Willard,” said her hus- 
band firmly. “Fire fighting can’t wait for Monday. 
Washing can—and shall.” 

Mrs. Willard sighed. “Leave your things on the 
stoop, daughters,” she said reluctantly. “First thing 
in the morning Loren shall draw me all the water 
my tubs will hold. There will be need of it. Frank, 
help Mary so the cinders don’t get in her hair.” 

Frances grinned happily. Thank goodness for the 
fire. Her new name was accepted! 
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The Glorious Fourth 


“T hate sewing, Mother! Why bother to teach me?” 

Frances tossed the sampler aside and stretched her 
arms high. Across the river the sun shone on fields 
and woods; the whole world seemed spread before 
that sheltered stoop. 

“And here we sit! Books to read, places to see, 
dreams to make—and we sit and sew! I hate it!” 

“Hate is a strong word, Daughter,” said Mrs. Wil- 
lard calmly, ‘‘and a foolish one. Master yourself, 
Frank—and sewing. Then do what you choose. You 
have finished two letters. We shall put the sampler 
away for today. Would you like to make a flag for the 
Fourth?” 

“Oh, may I, Mother? Now? How thrilling!” 

“You may have this pillow slip—” Mrs. Willard 
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pulled it from her mending basket. ‘“One side is still 
quite good. And these bits of red from my closet cur- 
tain will make beautiful stripes.” 

Frances put the hated sampler away, then spread 
the muslin on the clean floor. “I can cut off that hole 
and it will be just the right shape. Now the red—” 
She measured the bits of cloth on the muslin. “Yes, 
it is just the right length. Have we some blue, 
Mother? And can you cut a pattern for the stars?” 

“JT can make a pattern. But I can’t think of a scrap 
of blue in the house.” 

“Blue chicory is coming to bloom on Whales Back 
Hill,” said Mary, who had been quietly knitting. 
“Could you pin those blooms on the cloth?” 

“They're so pale,” objected Frances, ‘‘and they'd 
wilt in no time.” 

“The gold paper from Aunt Sarah’s Christmas 
parcel,” remembered Mrs. Willard. “I knew we'd 
want that some time. It will make beautiful stars. If 
there is not enough for all the states, you can make a 
colonial flag with thirteen stars. Remember, we read 
about it last week?” 

The gold paper was found, the pattern cut, and 
Frances set to work fast and furiously. On Monday 
afternoon, the third, the flag was finished. Mrs. Wil- 
lard inspected the stitches and. pronounced the work 
good. Father, Oliver, and Loren admired, and Mary 
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said, ‘“That’s the best sewing you ever did, Frank.” 

Frances stared. Sewing? Why, so it was. What a 
joke on her! She laughed at herself as Loren mounted 
the flag on a broomstick and put it on the tall chest 
for everyone to admire. 

There had been many changes in the two years 
since the Willards had come to Wisconsin, and plans 
were made for a big celebration on the Fourth. 
Forest Home had grown from a one-room cabin to a 
comfortable, many-roomed house. There was a large 
barn for the twenty-five cattle, shelter for the hun- 


dred and fifty sheep, and, farther from the house, a , 


building for the twenty-five pigs. Acres were planted 
in corn, wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes. Bridget had 
come to give Mrs. Willard much needed help. Mr. 
Willard, now well and strong, had several assistants 
because he was often away from home on business. 

By the morning of the Fourth everything was 
ready. Bridget had baked cakes and cooked hams, 
Mother had checked over best dishes and linen, 
Oliver and Frances had written speeches and 
scrubbed pet goats, dogs, and kittens, and Mary had 
learned a poem. The Inmans from across the river 
were expected and their cousins who had recently 
bought land a mile down the river road, the Burdicks 
and the Campbells, members of the faculty of the 
Wisconsin Institute for the Blind—a new institution 
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Frances stepped to the head 


midway between Janesville and Forest Home—and 
perhaps other neighbors. 

The weather was perfect. The girls made beds and 
did dishes so that Mother and Bridget could start the 
dinner early. Oliver set up the long table near Mr. 
Willard’s newly planted cedars and the girls deco- 
rated it with white clematis, strings of red berries 
threaded on long grasses, and blue cornflowers. Then 
everyone dressed in best clothes—and the guests 
arrived, right on time. 

Exercises were before dinner. Frances could 
hardly contain her pride when Oliver, carrying her 
flag (naturally, because he was the boy) led the 
procession of children from the house down the 
road, back to the oak, over the hill, south, and home 
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through the garden. Just as they reached the garden 
gate Oliver turned and whispered, “Frank, you carry 
the flag the rest of the way because you made it.” 

Frances was almost overcome with such gener- 
osity. But she controlled herself perfectly, accepted 
the flag with quiet dignity, and stepped to the head. 

“We've sung ‘Yankee Doodle’ enough,” she de- 
cided. ‘We shall now sing ‘Forever Floats.’ ”’ Lead- 
ing as easily as though she had rehearsed the part she 
marched on as they all sang: 

Forever floats that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 

Oliver stood on the porch and made his speech. 
Mary spoke her poem prettily, and Frances told the 
history of the first Fourth. The Inman girls were too 
shy to take part and were not urged. The exercises 
ended with a fine talk by Mr. Campbell on the 
national hymns. 

“Maybe Father'll get him to teach us music,” 
Frances whispered to Mary as he finished. 

Dinner was delicious. Everyone was gay and 
happy. Only two years before, the Willards had been 
strangers, pioneers. Now they were settled in a grow- 
ing neighborhood of splendid people, happy and 
prosperous, and very thankful they had come west. 
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Beginning an Education 


The first two years at Forest Home had been so busy 
with the settling of a new home in the wilderness that 
there had been no time for teaching. But when 
Frances was nine Oliver started to school in Janes- 
ville, and Mrs. Willard began regular lessons at home 
for the girls. The dining table was cleared and there 
for two hours each morning the girls studied. At the 
end of the first hour they rested tired muscles by 
doing exercises to music—calisthenics, they called it. 
Sometimes Mrs. Willard or Frances played the melo- 
deon but often they all did the exercises and sang: 

Bounding billows, cease thy motion, 

Bear me not so swiftly o’er! 


Cease thy motion, foaming ocean, 
I will tempt thy rage no more. 


as they swayed this way and that to the music. 
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That was all very well and the three had a happy 
time. Mrs. Willard was a wonderful teacher and was 
happy doing again the work she had enjoyed before 
her marriage. But three years later, when Oliver 
went to Beloit to college, this teaching no longer 
seemed enough. 

Mrs. Willard, Frances, and Mary stood at the top 
of the hill as Oliver and his father drove off toward 
Afton. In the wagon was the trunk Frances had 
helped to pack and two great hampers of food—hams, 
bread, potatoes, apples, jam. Frances watched until 
her eyes blurred with the tears she was too proud to 
admit. It seemed as though she couldn’t let that 
wagon go around the corner without her. 

“Won't I ever go to school, Mother?” she asked 
bitterly as the wagon finally disappeared. “Must I 
always stay here and know nothing of the world?” 

“You are learning something every day you live, 
Daughter,” her mother answered kindly. 

“Oh, I know, Mother,” cried Frances, throwing 
her arms around her mother’s neck. “I love you! I 
love your teaching me! But I want to study as Oliver 
studies. I can run as fast as he can, I can hitch horses 
and feed stock and mend fences—and I can cook too. 
I want to learn mathematics and Latin—and every- 
thing. There won’t be time unless I begin soon!” 

So when Mr. Willard returned the parents had a 
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Frances watched until her eyes blurred 


long conference and as soon as possible a kind of 
school began for Frances and Mary. Miss Burdick of 
Janesville drove out each day to teach Frances and 
Mary Willard and Effie and Mattie Inman in the 
Willard parlor. Mr. Willard made a long pine table, 
smooth on top and with a shelf underneath for 
books. Around it the girls studied poetry, history, 
and composition for three hours each morning. 
Three hours—a long time for Frances. Effie, the same 
age, liked the quiet and sat there, demure and smil- 
ing. Frances could hardly bear it. 

One evening she said to her mother, “Effie’s so 
ladylike she isn’t real. She smiles all the time whether 
there is anything to smile about or not. And Mother! 
At recess I stepped on her foot—hard!”’ 

“Frank! Whatever did you do that for?” 

“I just wanted to see if she’d keep on smiling. She 
did. And she said, ‘Excuse me, please!’ Though I did 
the stepping, plain as plain.” 

“Frank, I’m ashamed! You had better spend your 
efforts trying to be like Effie instead of making her 
miserable.” 

“Shall I be like Mattie too?” 

“Certainly. They seem to be very ladylike little 
girls and you would do well to copy them.” 

“This morning when Miss Burdick asked us to 
recite poetry Mattie recited her favorite. It was: 
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Lived in peace; died in grease; 
Buried in a cake of tallow! 
Shall I copy that?” 

Mrs. Willard laughed gaily and gave Frances a 
hug. “I leave that to your judgment, Daughter. Part 
of education is learning discrimination. So decide 
for yourself what poetry and manners you admire. 
I am sure, after this, I can trust you.” 

School was so popular that soon Miss Burdick 
began staying for dinner so she could take the girls 
on exploring expeditions in the afternoon. They 
sketched and studied flowers and trees. These out- 
of-door lessons made fine times for talking too, and 
Frances often confided ambitions to her teacher. 

One day they wandered far down the river in 
search of just the right scene to sketch. Effie, Mattie, 
and Mary chose the hillside view; Frances and Miss 
Burdick selected a beautiful elm at the river’s edge. 

They set up drawing boards and sharpened 
pencils. For a few minutes Frances worked diligently 
blocking in the tree and the banks across the river. 
Then her pencil dropped into her lap and she sat, 
silent and sad, watching the flowing water. 

“Penny for your thoughts!” whispered Miss Bur- 
dick noting the sadness on the usually happy face. 

“I’m thinking of all I want to do and be,” said 
twelve-year-old Frances dreamily. “I want to write. 
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I want to help people. I want to speak too. I can see 
myself, standing before crowds of people, making 
them laugh or cry. I can see myself—” Her eyes 
glowed, her face flushed—then the sadness returned. 

“But how can I—ever? I'll only be a woman. I 
don’t know anything. Oliver goes to Janesville to 
school; Oliver goes to college. Why can’t I go too? 
No, I can only learn ladylike subjects—cooking, sew- 
ing, sketching, botany. Girls are people. Why can’t 
they learn everything, just as boys do?” 

“Maybe they will, some day,” said dismayed Miss 
Burdick, trying to comfort. 

“T want to learn now!” 

“We'll do our best. Tomorrow I shall look over 
that journal your mother had you begin. Every day 
you shall write something and I shall correct it.” 

“I don’t know anything to write.” 

“Oh, yes, you do! You can write what you do and 
think each day. That will give you training in 
expressing yourself. I shall give you lessons in speak- 
ing too. Though you do that well naturally, Frank. 
We'll begin tomorrow on Wordsworth. Learn his 
beautiful words and teach yourself to give his mean- 
ing to me. That will not be wasted time, I promise 
you. But now we must remember your mother’s wise 
words, ‘Do the next thing well!’ This afternoon’s 
next thing is to make a sketch to take home to her.” 
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The Artists’ Club 


“Whatever shall we do now?” demanded Frances, as 
a downpour of autumn rain shut out the view across 
the river. “And what shall we ever do now that Miss 
Burdick has gone east?” 

“That's for you to discover, Frank,” Mrs. Willard 
answered cheerfully. She paused on the way to the 
kitchen to stroke Frances’ unruly auburn hair. 

- “School isn’t the only place to learn. Clubs and 
societies are instructive, and we have many books to 
read.” 

“How could we have a club—just Mary and me?” 

“That would be very select, wouldn’t it?’ Mrs. 
Willard laughed and went about her work while 
Frances sat on the arm of a chair, thinking hard. 

“Maybe we could,” she mused. “We'd have to 
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have a purpose and rules, and a place to meet. If we 
had a studio we could have an artists’ club—we both 
like to sketch.” 

“You'd have to make the rules,” interrupted ten- 
year-old Mary. “I can’t write well enough.” 

“T like making rules. But first let’s ask Mother 
about the room.” 


They ran to the kitchen, and Frances climbed on 


the corner of the table where her mother and Bridget 
were cutting fruit for apple butter. 

“We want to form an artists’ club,” announced 
Frances. 

“Already?” smiled her mother. 

“Yes, we have it all planned. We know what to do. 
We've heard Father talk about his Rock County 
Agricultural Society. Mary and I shall take turns 
being officers. We'll make sketches. And if this old 
rain ever stops, we'll make expeditions for discover- 
ing new scenes.” 

“What shall we do with the pictures?” Mary won- 
dered. “The walls are full now.” 

True enough, there were many pictures on the 
walls. There were family portraits—Hill and Willard 
ancestors—and some sketches Mrs. Willard had made 
years before. Over the mantel hung a steel engraving 
that had been brought from Oberlin. It depicted two 
scenes—a tidy, happy home and a mean, sordid one. 
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Mr. Willard used this picture to teach his children 
the principles of temperance, and it seemed to them 


one of the important objects in their home. On every 
wall there were pictures. Certainly there was no 
space for new contributions. 

For a moment Frances was stumped. ‘Oh, I know! 
We can improve the taste of the community. Mr. 
Campbell said that was a worthy aim for music. It 
ought to be good for art too. We'll have an exhibi- 
tion.” 

“That would be wonderful, Frank!” Mary sighed 
with delight. 

But Frances had already tumbled off her dream. 
“But we can’t do a thing, Mother, because we 
haven’t a studio.” 

“Had you thought of the attic?” inquired Mrs. 
Willard. 

Frances hadn’t. She turned her mind to it now. 
“It’s dirty. And queer—low eaves and all that. And 
full of rubbish.” 

Mrs. Willard laughed. “I never heard of queerness 
or rubbish spoiling an artist’s studio. In New York 
that would be all right.” 

“Really, Mother?” Frances was impressed. “May 
we have it?” 

“Indeed you may. It’s a pity to begin a club with 
brooms and mops but that’s the way of the world. It 
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‘won't take two hours to clean the place. By then 
Bridget can tend the apple butter, and I’ll see about 
curtains and furniture.” 

Such a whirl of activity as there was from that 
minute on! Frances tied up her hair and set to work, 
feeling thankful for her sensible short skirts. Mary 
washed windows. Frances swept and mopped, sing- 
ing all the while in a loud, cheerful voice. In well 
under two hours the room was clean. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Willard had been thinking, with 
the result that she unearthed a handsome easel, 
brought from her girlhood home in New York. The 
girls had never seen it and were thrilled that she 
would allow them to use it. 

“We'll take turns, Mother,” promised Frances. 

“I mean to ask your father to make another, if he 
can take the time,” said Mrs. Willard. ‘““He does 
beautiful cabinet work.” 

“Oh, Mother, I hope he can!” exclaimed Mary. 
“Now where shall we keep our materials?” 

“May I have some of the lumber left from the new 
addition to the barn, Mother?” asked Frances. ‘“With 
that I could make shelves.” 

“Plan carefully, daughters,” Mrs. Willard advised. 
“T expect your father home this evening. You may 
make your requests then.” 

Frances measured and set down figures for shelves 
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They set off toward the river 


and benches. Mary planned window curtains and 
curtains for a wall cupboard. It was not until after- 
noon that there was time for making resolutions. 
These Frances wrote out neatly on the back of some 
legal paper Mr. Willard had discarded. Then 
Frances and Mary watched for their father’s return, 
hoping he would think their plans for improving 
themselves and the community worth the lumber 
they needed. 

The interview was very satisfactory. Mr. Willard 
not only gave the lumber scraps but agreed to make 
an easel and even suggested that later he might give 
them a work bench for clay and modeling tools. So 
the Artists’ Club got off to a wonderful start. 

The rain lasted three days. But as it turned out 
that was a good thing, for by the time the ground 
was dry everything was ready for the first expedition. 
The only office, “Provider,” was to be held in turn 
though, as it worked out, Mary had the job most of 
, the time because she liked to pack lunch and Frances 
didn’t. This first time Frances packed bread, but- 
tered and sprinkled with sugar and put face together 
so the sugar wouldn’t come off, two pumpkin tarts, 
two apples, four of Bridget’s good cookies, a bottle 
of water and some clean rye straws. Of course they 
would find hazelnuts on the bushes. 

“Won't that be heavy to carry?” wondered Mrs. 
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Willard, when she saw all the artists’ materials that 
must go too. 

“This is a serious expedition, Mother,” said 
Frances. ‘‘We have to have supplies.” 

“To be sure,” agreed Mrs. Willard. “But why not 
let Nig carry for you?” Nig was Mary’s pet goat. “I'll 
fix some panniers. Lunch can go on one side, art 
supplies on the other. Tie him to a stout bush while 
you sketch, and he will enjoy the outing too.” 

“Oh, Mother! May he?” 

Nig behaved so well that thereafter he was always 
carrier on the expeditions. Carlo and Fred, the two 
trusted sheep dogs, went as escort of course. 

The girls were delighted with the appearance of 
their expedition as they set off down the footpath 
toward the river. ‘‘Provider” wore the badge of office 
—a small painted baton tied with bits of yellow 
ribbon and hung from the neck with red hair ribbon. 
The dogs behaved well, Nig enjoyed his lunch of 
hazel twigs, and the girls brought home some 
promising sketches. 

“We'll make two trips a week while the weather 
stays good. And we'll take Mattie and Efe Inman 
whenever they may go,” said Frances, as she made 
her report to her parents at the supper table. “I 
think our club is going to be a very worth-while 
organization.” 
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Eagle’s Nest — Beware! 


Flora Comfort, daughter of one of Mr. Willard’s 
Janesville friends, came out for a week’s visit at 
Forest Home. The Willard children proudly showed 
her the orchard, the garden, and all their pets—the 
kittens, goats, peacocks, chickens, and Dime, the 
newest cow. 

“Aren’t you lonesome here?” Flora asked, as she 
looked far across Rock River. “Away from the city?” 

“Cities aren’t so wonderful,” Oliver replied. “We 
like it better here.” 

“Maybe we could make a city,” suggested Frances. 
“It’s just buildings on land. I know Father'll spare 
us some land. We can make houses—or anything.” 

Mr. Willard gave his consent, and the site was 
selected, back by the tallest oak. Oliver wanted a fort. 
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The girls insisted on a real city with houses, school, 
bank, church, and stores. 

“Let’s have both,” suggested Frances, the diplo- 
mat, ‘“‘and call it Fort City.” 

By the time Flora’s visit was ended streets were 
laid out and named—Broadway, the main highway; 
Market Street, past the barn and granary. The well 
was labeled ‘City Fountain,” and Mrs. Willard’s 
chicken house became ‘Willard Family Supply 
House.”’ The work, begun to amuse a guest, lasted 
for months; buildings continued to go up, more 
streets and parks were laid out. On rainy days the 
children printed signs and made money from bits of 
gold paper or leather. Mrs. Willard suggested a 
paper, so news was collected by the two editors, 
Oliver and Frances, and the Fort City Journal was 
issued at intervals. 

In the autumn, evening school around the family 
table was begun again but Frances didn’t enjoy it. 
After an active, out-of-door day she was weary in the 
evening, and it was not easy when they all crowded 
around the one lamp. 

“T can’t write when we're so close together,” she 
burst out one evening. “And you all jiggle!’ She 
looked fretfully at the little circle that included sister 
Mary, Bridget, Loren, and the three Carey children. 

“You'll have to make the best of our company this 
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evening, Frank,” Mrs. Willard replied patiently. “I 
see you really need more privacy. Do your numbers 
and grammar now and tomorrow I shall try to find a 
quiet place for your writing. On a farm of nearly a 
thousand acres there should be some place suitable 
for composing.” 

“Maybe on a tree top,” remarked Mr. Willard, 
“though the birds might bother.” 

“T wouldn’t mind birds a bit, Father. I’ll find the 
highest tree. May I, Mother?” 

Mrs. Willard looked thoughtfully at this eager 
older daughter. How different her nature from 
Mary’s! Mary always wanted the safe, quiet thing; 
Frances, the unusual. 

“Perhaps it is a good idea,” she decided slowly. 
“But the tree must be near enough for you to see and 
hear me from the doorway.” 

“That's the big oak,” exclaimed Frances, “on the 
edge of Fort City.” 

“It’s so tall and hard to climb,” objected Mary. 

“Not for Frank,” Loren boasted proudly. 

“You watch me in the morning, Mary,” urged 
Frances. “I'll skin up there so fast I’ll surprise you. 
I'll call it ‘Eagle’s Nest.’ I’ll have a desk up there and 
write a book. You'll see!” 

At. first carpenter work had more attention than 
writing. Early the next morning Frances climbed 
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into the branches and decided upon the particular 
notch best suited for her nest. With boards begged 
from the supply in the shed, she made a strong seat, 
a firm shelf (the real desk) , and a covered box for 
pencils, pen, paper, and ink so that things would not 
have to be carried up and down each time. On the 
tree trunk, near the ground, she nailed an imposing 
sign: EAGLE’S NEST—BEWARE! designed to dis- 
courage interruptions. 

The book took hours and days of writing and was 
entitled Rupert Melville and His Comrades: a Story 
of Adventure. It was read to everyone Frances could 
persuade to listen—Mother, Bridget, Mary, Lizzie, 
and later, Aunt Sarah Hill. Lizzie Hawley, a dress- 
maker from Janesville, was the most impressed but 
whether by the writing or by the impassioned read- 
ing one never knew. 

Some time later Frances happened to see in one of 
her father’s farm papers, The Prairie Farmer, an 
announcement of a prize for the best essay on “The 
Embellishment of a Country Home.” 

“I’m going to try for that prize,” she decided. 
“May I, Mother?” 

“] think it is a fine idea,” approved Mrs. Willard 
after she read the notice Frances handed to her. 
“Forest Home took a prize as the best country home 
in Rock County. It would seem that, living in it, you 
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The book took days of writing 


might have plenty of material for such an essay. Your 
father will be pleased to have you try, Frank. Why 
not begin by making a list of the points you wish to 


include in your essay?” 

This time Frances was glad to have help from the 
family so dinner table talk, much to Mr. Willard’s 
satisfaction, was taken up with the discussion of a 
proper farm home. 

“Be sure to mention the importance of cedar 
trees,” he advised her. ‘‘Not only for their religious 
significance as the symbol of eternal life, but for 
their beauty winter and summer. We all know how 
we enjoy ours.” 

“Tell them to have lots of flowers,” said Mary. “If 
they are too busy to make a garden they can have 
blooming bushes and lovely vines over buildings, 
like our trumpet vine and clematis, and they can 
protect wild flowers.” 

“T think there should be plenty of space for chil- 
dren to play—just as we have in Fort City,” added 
Frances, scribbling down all these words of wisdom. 

“There should be mention of household conven- 
iences,” Mrs. Willard suggested thoughtfully. “The 
house mistress can hardly have time for the religious 
and cultural training of her family unless she is 
aided by a good well, not too far from the house, and 
an iron cookstove.” 
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Later, up in Eagle’s Nest, Frances wrote the article 
and worked into it all these points and more. The 
day the essay was finished her father gave her twenty- 
five cents for postage and drove her to Janesville so 
that she could put it into the postoflice with her own 
hand. She felt very happy to have him proud of her 
work. 

And then—nothing happened. Nothing, for so 
long that Frances had all but forgotten the contest. 

Months later a package arrived in the mail 
addressed to Miss Frances E. Willard, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

“What can it be? I never had a package of my own 
before!” 

“Better open it, Daughter,” Mrs. Willard sug- 
gested helpfully. 

Trembling with excitement, Frances cut the 
strings. The family watched as she unfolded the 
wrappings, then the white tissue, then opened the 
inside box. There, on a black velvet background, 
was a handsome silver medal engraved with the 
words: Frances Willard. First Prize for Essay. Nor 
was that all. There was a beautiful silver cup and, at 
the bottom of the box, a note from the secretary of 
the Illinois Agricultural Society, congratulating so 
young a lady on so creditable an achievement. 

Oh, the world was a wonderful place that day! 
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JFanesville’s First Locomotive 


A few days after New Year's, 1853, Mr. Willard came 
home from Janesville in the early twilight. 

“You haven’t asked me about the railroad lately, 
Mrs. Willard,” he remarked as he entered the house. 

Mrs. Willard smiled. “I asked you little else all 
fall and the answer was always the same—‘No one 
knows!’ ” 

“Dreadful, too!”’ exclaimed Frances as she helped 
her father unwind his long muffler. “‘Fancy Galena 
and Afton having trains and Janesville none—and 
Janesville a better city too!” 

“Loyalty is a good thing, Daughter—and now 
Janesville seems to be getting its railroad.” 

“Really, Father?” exclaimed Mary. ‘In winter?” 

“The weather has been fortunate, really. Cold 
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enough to slow work, to be sure, but with not 
enough snow to stop it entirely. Word came today 
that the first locomotive is finished and will start for 
Janesville under its own steam the last of this week. 
The thought was to have it arrive on Sunday, but 
the deacons persuaded the railway officials to wait 
until Monday.” 

“Won't that be wonderful!” sighed Frances. 
“Now maybe we can go some place.” 

“Of course you wouldn't care to go to Janesville 
to see the engine arrive?” remarked her father 
casually. 

“Father!”’ Frances could hardly believe her ears, 
“Go to Janesville? On a Monday morning? Mother? 
Mary? Me?” 

“Not if you don’t care for it,” said her father 
mildly, his eyes atwinkle. 

“Oh, Father!” Frances threw her arms around 
him happily. “Care for it! Imagine!” 

For though the Willards had lived near Janesville 
now nearly seven years and went as regularly as pos- 
sible to church on Sunday, they very seldom went to 
town on a week day. Mr. Willard was now a member 
of the state legislature and was at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin’s capital, a good deal. When he was home he 
frequently drove to near-by towns to look after his 
interests in livestock and land, or on his work for the 
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Such a whirl of preparation! 


Rock County Horticultural or Agricultural societies, 
He bought all household supplies and clothing. 
Sometimes his selections pleased, but when they 
didn’t, not even Mrs. Willard thought of objecting. 
Whatever Mr. Willard thought was “best” must be 
right. 

Small wonder the girls were amazed and delighted 
at the idea of a trip to town! 

“T'll know the details definitely tomorrow and 
then we can plan. See that your new frocks are in 
order, daughters. I want no tomboys in my carriage. 
Short skirts may be well enough on the farm, though 
at thirteen you are getting old for such, Frank. But 
in town you are to wear your best silk dresses, your 
ruffled petticoats, and your bonnets. Mind what I 
say, Frank!” 

Such a whirl of preparation! And for the first time 
Frances made no objection to long skirts and curls. 
A trip to town and the sight of a real locomotive 
seemed worth a little private discomfort. Petticoats 
were pressed and hung from hooks in the studio. 
Hair was washed, brushed dry by the kitchen fire, 
and rolled up on rags. Frances’ hated red hair was 
turning darker, as her mother had predicted, and no 
longer was a hardship for her to look at in the 
mirror. Bonnets were unpacked and ribbons pinched 
into perky perfection. To be sure, some of these 
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clothes were worn to church, but that was different. 
At church one must be quiet and mannerly and 
never think of looks; the coming of the first engine 
was a gay occasion and one could act—well, as 
thrilled as one really felt. Frances was so happy that 
even a half a dozen petticoats, curls, and a bonnet 
couldn’t dampen her enthusiasm. 

A train in Janesville! No telling what might hap- 
pen next! One might go to Milwaukee or Chicago, 
or even New York, where Mother’s family lived— 
though that seemed almost too much to hope for. 

Work was whisked through in a rush that Monday 
morning. Mr. Willard had put the carriage on 
runners, for there was some snow and one couldn't 
tisk wheels on the lower part of the river road. 
Frances and Mary were ready ahead of time. Frances 
dashed to the barn to see if she could help, then back 
to urge her mother to hurry—all at great peril to 
muslin ruffles. 

“Make me kitten tracks while we wait,” suggested 
Mary to quiet her sister’s restlessness. ‘Mother will 
come as soon as she can.” 

Frances pulled off her gloves, tossed her flounces 
over her arm, and bent down. 

With tightly folded knuckles she made a perfect 

_ kitten track across the snow. 
“Now I'll do you a baby walking,” she said gaily. 
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“You haven't seen this.’ Daintily she doubled her 
knuckles and step, step, step—there were baby foot- 
prints in the snow. 

“Wonderful!” Mary cried, clapping her hands. 

“Fiddle!” laughed Frances impatiently. “A new 
railroad, opening up the world, and girls spend their 
time making tracks on snow. How useless!” 

Mr. Willard arrived with the team just then, and 
Mrs. Willard hurried out of the house laden with 
hot bricks wrapped in papers—and the family was off. 

Frances could hardly bear the excitement of that 
morning. The crowds of people—more than she had 
ever seen—along the east river bank where the rail- 
road tracks were laid, the distant toot of the steam 
locomotive, the roar of its arrival in a turmoil of 
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noise and escaping steam, dust, and cinders. When it 
stopped Mr. Willard took them close to the great 
machine and explained its working, painstakingly 
answering all their questions. 

“I think I understand it now, Father,” Frances 
finally said, “but even while I’m understanding, in 
a way, it still seems magic.” 

Going home was an anticlimax. There was the 
locomotive—but what did that prove? It wasn’t going 
anywhere. Although no one imagined that January 
morning that it would be more than two years before 
regular weekly service would be established. 

“What good is a locomotive without train service? 
I think they should finish things once they've 
started,” complained Frances. Her feet were cold 
from standing in the snow; the bricks had long since 
lost their warmth and, above all, she didn’t like 
going back home to the monotony of daily chores. 

“Do you always finish everything so promptly?” 
asked Mr. Willard. “It seems to me that only the 
other day I heard your mother remarking that your 
sampler, begun five years ago, was still unfinished.” 

Frances blushed. How awful that Father should 
happen to remember that this morning! 

“T do mean to finish it, Father,” she replied peni- 
tently,” but a sampler always seems so silly. That’s 
why I put it off. I’ll do it now, truly.” 
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But it was not until a year from that spring that 
the final stitches were put in. The year—1/854—had 
been done some time; the month—March—was fin- 
ished; finally the figures—2/—were stitched in brown 
thread. 

“Gather round, friends and fellow citizens,” 
shouted Oliver, who was home on a short vacation. 
“The famous sampler is finished—and beating the 
railroad at that!” 

Frances laughed so that she could hardly fasten her 
thread. ‘College hasn’t changed you a bit, Oliver 
Willard. There—out it goes! Father! Mother! Mary! 
Look—my sampler’s done!” She jerked it from the 
stitching frame and waved it happily. ‘““Now I hope I 
never see the thing again—ever!”” 

“Listen to the girl!’ laughed Oliver. “Why, 
Frank, the way you’ve worked on that, it deserves to 
be framed and displayed for all the world to see!” 

“And a creditable piece of work it is, Daughter,” 
added Mrs. Willard. “I’d be proud to have it seen. 
You conquered yourself and finished it—I’m still 
prouder of that.” 

But she had no idea that some day this sampler 
would be framed and put into a museum, and that 
people from all over the world would look at it 
admiringly because it was the girlish handiwork of a 
famous woman. 
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A Real School 


Something every bit as important as the arrival of the 
railroad engine was to happen in the spring—a new 
school. A school where Frances was to have her 
dream of studying the same subjects that Oliver did. 
Of course school in the living room with Mother or 
pretty Miss Burdick had been fun. Lessons on the 
melodeon, in singing and musical composition given 
by teachers at the Institute for the Blind were 
delightful. And when the elegant Mrs. Whitman of 
Georgia had come to the Institute and urged Mr. 
Willard to buy a real piano instead of the old-fash- 
ioned melodeon and then had given Frances and 
Mary piano lessons, they felt very up-to-date. But all 
that wasn’t what Frances yearned to know; she 
wanted real lessons. 
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Then the Hodge family moved to Wisconsin from 
Oberlin, bought land from Mr. Willard, and settled 
quite near. Professor Hodge was a Yale graduate and 
Mr. Willard liked him; he and his three sons, John, 
Willie, and Clifton were fine neighbors. And about 
the time their house was finished two nephews, 
Johnnie and George, came from Australia for a long 
visit. This made quite a group of children in the 
neighborhood, and both fathers thought a school was 
important. Of course the girls knew nothing of the 
long conferences the parents were having, and of Mr. 
Willard’s efforts to persuade Professor Hodge to 
teach the school. 

“I have news for you, daughters,” their father 
announced one morning about a month after the 
trip to Janesville. ‘“Professor Hodge has consented to 
teach a neighborhood school. I have agreed to build 
the house just where our land adjoins his in the 
grove by the river.” 

“Down past Whales Back,” interrupted Frances, 
her eyes fairly popping. 

“Right there,” confirmed her father. “And you 
will learn more if you will listen instead of interrupt- 
ing, Daughter.” 

“Excuse me, Father! I’ll listen quietly.” 

“T shall use my supply of logs—fortunately some 


are already cut-and next time I go to Janesville I 
\ 
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“Listen instead of interrupting, Daughter” 


shall order doors and windows made so there will be 
no delay. Professor Hodge is well qualified to in- 
struct you in all branches, and I hope both you and 
Mary will take advantage of this opportunity to the 
best of your ability.” 

Frances was so happy she thought it would be im- 
possible to wait the weeks for the building to be 
finished. Mrs. Willard suggested that instead of 
fretting it would be better to write a series of com- 
positions to show her new teacher. Each morning 
Frances dashed through her daily stints of work and 
then, well bundled against the cold, she climbed to 
Eagle’s Nest, and wrote fast and furiously. So the 
time went more quickly and the building grew daily. 

On the first warm day of early spring, Mrs. Willard 
called from the house, ‘Frank! Frank! Can you spare 
time for a picnic?” 

Frances tucked away her papers and pencils and 
slid down the tree in record time. 

“A picnic, Mother? Mary, too?” 

“Oh, yes, all of you. This is the last afternoon of 
Oliver’s vacation, and he and Loren are to help your 
father oil and polish the pine desks that they finished 
making yesterday. The Hodge boys have come to 
help carry over materials. I thought since it’s such a 
fine day you and Mary might like to go too. You may 
take a basket of the fresh cookies and make it a 
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picnic. You might even find some early spring 
beauties or buttercups and we could decorate the 
table for supper.” 

“Oh, Mother! You do make the best plans!” 
Frances threw her arms around her mother happily. 
“I’m ready this very minute!” 

It seemed almost a parade that set off down the 
road a little later. Five Hodge boys, so near of an age 
that one expected twins rather than cousins, Oliver 
and Loren—all loaded down with tools, brushes, 
lumber, and whatnot. And the two girls with the 
napkin-covered basket, and of course Carlo and Fred 
capering about. 

Down the road, over the hill they walked together, 
then John ran toward the river to get willow for 
making whistles, and George and Johnnie, unsus- 
pected by the girls, went bird-nest hunting. Johnnie 
came dashing back to show Frances a blue jay’s nest. 

“T’ve found the first nest! I’ve got it! Three eggs. 
Think they’re pretty? Silly! This is what I do with 
birds’ nests in Australia.” Quickly, one by one, he 
tossed the eggs in the bushes, then dropped the nest 
and stamped on it. 

Such destruction horrified Frances and Mary. 
Never in their lives had they seen anything but ten- 
derness for animals. Birds’ nests especially were 
watched and sheltered. Frances’ temper flashed. 
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“Johnnie Hodge! You're a bad boy!” 


“Johnnie Hodge! You're a bad boy and I hate you!” 

Johnnie laughed with delight. This was something 
like—to see a girl in such a temper. “Red head! Lot 
of good it'll do you to hate me!” he taunted. “Want 
to fight?” 

Sobered by his glee, Frances looked at him care- 
fully. ‘No, I can’t fight you, Johnnie. I’d like to. 
But you're a boy. And I’m not allowed to fight. But 
I don’t have to walk with you, and I won't.” 

She whirled around and started back toward 
home. Silently Mary followed. Near the top of the 
hill Frances turned and called, ‘‘And I’ve got the 
cookies.” 

The Hodge boys stared. Oliver and Loren were 
out of sight in the grove, John would go from the 
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river to the schoolhouse. Willie, Clifton, and George 
fidgeted uncomfortably. ‘The picnic that had prom- 
ised such fun was suddenly spoiled. 

“T—I—What shall I do?” asked Johnnie, all his 
bluster gone. 

“Run and tell her you’re sorry,” said Clifton. 
“You are, aren’t you? We don’t act that way in the 
States, Johnnie.” 

Johnnie raced up the hill. ‘Frank! Frank! Don’t 
go! I’m sorry.” 

“He’s sorry, Frank,” panted Mary. “He’s calling.” 

“Yes, I know,” Frances whispered as she straight- 
ened her back and her determination. “But don’t 
look. Let him be sure he’s sorry.” 

At the top of the hill Johnnie caught up with her, 
and Frances listened to his apology. On his promise 
never, never, never to ruin a bird’s nest again, she 
and Mary agreed to continue the picnic. But the 
incident wasn’t forgotten. The boys looked at 
Frances with a new respect she found thrilling. 

A week later the schoolhouse was finished and 
nine children—Willard, Inman, and Hodge—began 
lessons. The boys’ desk was on one side of the room, 
the girls’ on the other, the teacher's on a platform in 
front. Professor Hodge was a skillful teacher, and the 
lessons studied with him in the tiny schoolhouse 
were just what Frances had wanted. 
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Aunt Sarah——and a Horse 


One day the following winter the girls suddenly 
noticed that their father was being very mysterious 
about something. He went around chuckling to him- 
self. He insisted on a general cleaning of the whole 
house. He wanted new curtains and covers. Mrs. 
Willard was an excellent housekeeper, and heavy 
cleaning was never done at this time of the year. 

It was hard work, for the water had to be carried 
from the well and heated on the stove—all much 
more difficult in cold weather than in spring when 
such work was usually done. Finally everything was 
spotless. Even Mr. Willard was satisfied. 

“This day is for rest,’ he announced, as he rose 
from breakfast and without comment went to his 
room. Such an unheard-of command—and in the 
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middle of the week, too! Then, unexpectedly, 
Frances discovered his secret. She was searching for 
a newspaper to read and there, opened and laid in 
the fold of the paper, was a letter from Mrs. Willard’s 
sister, Sarah Hill, describing her route to Janesville 
and the hour of her arrival—that very evening! 

“Mother!” shouted Frances, dashing to the kitch- 
en. “Look what I’ve found!” Mrs. Willard looked 
and smiled happily. Then she remembered. “You 
should never read a letter that belongs to someone 
else, Frank. This time we shall not spoil your father’s 
pleasure by making an ado. It will be punishment 
enough for you to keep a secret all day and act as 
though you knew nothing.” 

And indeed it was a hard day. Frances finally had 
to wrap up and retire to Eagle’s Nest to keep her 
tongue out of mischief. 

After supper Mr. Willard remarked casually, “I 
think I’ll drive to Janesville this evening.” He had 
never done such a thing and Frances nearly bit her 
tongue in the effort to keep from saying, “I know 
why you're going! Do, please, take me along!” 

More surprising still, he added not the usual, 
“Better turn in soon,” for this hour but, “I suppose 
you'll be up when I return?” 

Mrs. Willard did not glance up from her sewing 
as she answered, “Perhaps we shall be.” Frances’ face 
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burned. She was glad her back was toward the door. 

Two hours later wheels stopped on the driveway. 
Mrs. Willard took the lamp and went to the door, 
The next minute Sarah was running up the steps. 

After Sarah’s wraps were removed and her trunk 
carried in Mr. Willard remarked doubtfully, “I 
thought you’d be more surprised.” 

“Did you expect us to faint, Mr. Willard?” his 
wife asked primly. “You have always taught us that 
self-control is a virtue.” 

Sarah Hill stayed two months and it was a happy 
time for all. School in the grove was closed that term 
because Professor Hodge was away on business, but 
it didn’t matter now. Sarah was a fine teacher and she 
gave the girls lessons in astronomy and history and 
helped improve Frances’ speaking and writing with 
her excellent criticisms. Never had Forest Home 
been so gay! Days were full of work and fun, for 
Sarah was immediately popular in Janesville and in 
the country about and there were many parties and 
good times. 

Then, without warning, she announced that she 
must go home. ‘And I mean to take your mother 
with me,” she added. 

“Mother won’t go,” said Frances confidently. 
Mary couldn’t trust herself to speak; tears brimmed 
her eyes. 
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Mr. Willard hesitated. “I believe you are right, 
Sarah, as usual. Mother needs and deserves a vacation 
after her years of hard work. She shall go. If we think 
we cannot spare her, the more reason for her going. 
We must learn to stand on our own feet.” 

For a week Forest Home was in a mad whirl of 
work. Lizzie Hawley came to sew. Mrs. Willard was 
to have new clothes, and spring clothing for Frances 
and Mary was planned carefully to be done after her 
departure. The day came when the trunks were 
packed. The whole family drove to Afton to see the 
travelers off. (Train service at Janesville was still 
irregular.) The girls wept. It seemed as though the 
world couldn’t go on with their mother away. 

But driving home Mr. Willard told them of his 


Mrs. Willard went to the door 
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plans and life didn’t seem so bereft. “I have put 
someone in my place in the county work. Legislature 
doesn’t meet for a while and I plan to stay at home 
almost as much as your mother has done. We shall 
have lessons too, and I shall expect good students.” 

Mr. Willard was an expert gardener, forester, and 
weather man, so days were spent out of doors laying 
out a new garden to surprise Mother, measuring 
trees, deciding on landscape changes, and in daily 
weather studies. It was Frances’ business to make and 
keep records of each day’s prediction and actual 
weather in her journal for her mother to see on her 
return. Though, truth to tell, letters east were so 
long and so frequent that Mr. Willard, grumbling 
good-naturedly about the postage, said there would 
be nothing left in the journal that she didn’t already 
know. 

Frances hoped that with all the changes she might 
now be allowed a riding horse. But Mr. Willard 
would not hear of it. 

One morning she stirred the soft yellow sugar into 
her oatmeal and tried to boost her courage. Once her 
father said “No!” it wasn’t easy to reopen the sub- 
ject. And in one minute he’d be off to his room and 
the chance would be gone for another day. 

“Father! I want to ride a horse!” There, the 
words were out and more talk came easily. “Oliver 
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rode when he was my age. I want to, too!” 

“Daughter!” 

“J could ride well. I’d be as safe as Oliver. I could 
do errands. I could take care of my own horse. I 
could—” 

“No daughter of mine needs to do errands,” said 
Mr. Willard firmly. “And the care of a horse is most 
unwomanly.” 

“But, Father!” 

“We shall not speak of this again, Frank,” he 
answered as he rose from the table and went out of 
the room. 

“Oh, Frank, how could you?” asked Mary sorrow- 
fully. 

“TI see I shall have to use my wits,” said Frances, 
ignoring Mary's comment. She thoughtfully finished 
her oatmeal. 

“T’ll let you ride Nig,” offered Mary. 

“Thank you, Mary. But fancy me on a goat! I 
know—I’ll ride Dime.” 

“But Dime’s a cow!” exclaimed Mary. 

“T knew that myself,” laughed Frances, delighted 
with her idea. 

“Tl wager she won’t let you,” Bridget remarked. 

“Granted,” agreed Frances. “But I shall teach her. 
T’ll start today.” 

The minute her stint of work was finished Frances 
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Dime tossed her mount into a bed of pinks 


went to the pasture to interview Dime. Armed with 
lumps of sugar, she approached the cow in a friendly 
way. Dime was soon eating out of Frances’ hand. A 
couple of days later Dime had her first currying and, 
though she didn’t think much of it, she appeared to 
realize that currying and sugar went together and 
accepted both, meekly. A saddle she would not have, 
so Frances decided to ride bareback. 

One day the following week when Mr. Willard 
returned from a brief trip to Janesville he saw his 
older daughter, bridle in hand, astride Dime, riding 
up and down in the dooryard. Half hidden by the 
cedars in front of the house, he watched Dime’s 
lesson. The cow walked back and forth decorously, 
but when Frances tried to make her trot she seemed 
to feel that enough was enough and with quiet firm- 
ness tossed her mount head over heels into a bed of 
flowering pinks. 

Mr. Willard hurried into the yard, but Frances 
was already on her feet, running after Dime. 

“Frank! Frank!” her father called after her. “How 
long has this been going on?” 

“Not long enough,” said Frances tersely. “But I'll 
train her yet.” 

“T think I’d leave to a cow the business of a cow, 
Daughter,” said her father quietly. ‘“Tomorrow we 
go to Janesville to select for you a suitable horse.” 
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Another Birthday 


Mrs. Willard’s visit lasted longer than intended. Her 
father, having missed her for so many years, could 
hardly let her go back to Wisconsin. And then, the 
return day set at last, Oliver, attending school in the 
east, took sick, and Mrs. Willard stayed to nurse him 
back to health. 

Finally Mr. Willard decided that he, Frances, and 
Mary would go and bring her home. “Time you 
were seeing something of the country anyway,” he 
said, as he told the girls his decision. 

A trunk was bought, neighborly Mrs. Hodge took 
charge and attended to packing and the domestic 
arrangements necessary for such a departure. 

Frances went around in a daze. Could it be pos- 
sible that she, fifteen-year-old, stay-on-the-farm 
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Frances Elizabeth Willard, was actually going to 
New York state? 

“Maybe now that we are started,”’ she whispered 
to Mary as the train pulled away from Afton, “we'll 
grow ‘traveling feet’ and see a lot of the world. Oh, 
I want to! I want to see everything in the world!” 

The visit was wonderful. The girls met cousins, 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents. They visited ances- 
tral homes and famous places and learned dozens of 
new things each day. Frances was never so happy. 

And even after their return it almost seemed as 
though the ‘traveling feet’ had come, for life at 
Forest Home never again settled down to the old 
routine. 

The fall Frances was sixteen she and Mary went to 
Milwaukee Female College—a fine school where 
Aunt Sarah Hill was now teaching. Frances learned 
rapidly and happily. Going from home soon came to 
be an accepted thing, no more disturbing than going 
down the hill to the schoolhouse once had been. 

And then, before anyone thought of expecting it, 
Frances was nearly eighteen and another birthday 
was to be celebrated. Everything was so different now 
from her first birthday celebration at Forest Home, 
eleven years before. The unfinished house of a single 
room had grown into a large, comfortable, conven- 
ient home. The farm, then a wilderness, was now 
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beautiful in a civilized way with gardens, orchards, 
pastures, and fields, all charmingly landscaped. 

The people were different too. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard seemed little changed, though of course years of 
work had aged them somewhat. Mr. Willard was 
straight and good looking, his face stern, his fine 
eyes lighted at rare times with the twinkle his family 
loved. Mrs. Willard was as beautiful as ever, straight, 
neatly dressed—only her hands were worn. But the 
children! Oliver was a man now and had decided, 
to his mother’s great joy, to be a minister. Frances 
and Mary were almost grown to womanhood. 
Frances was not so beautiful as Mary but good to see, 
none the less. 

Because they were all at home, a real party had 
been planned with friends from Janesville and the 
country about to help celebrate. There was no wild 
turkey this time but the best of beef, roasted, and 
chicken pies, and home-cured hams. Bridget cooked 
corn and sweet potatoes and, a concession to Frances’ 
love of new things, prepared a stylish new concoction 
made of three raw vegetables and called “salad,” 
which made much fun and conversation. For dessert 
there were pound cake and birthday cake and, 
crowning glory, ice cream churned all morning back 
of the house and packed in ice hauled from Janes- 
ville. Oh, it was a party long to be remembered! 
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The two girls packed the toys away 


After dinner Frances made a little ceremony of 
looking over her childhood toys. The guests laughed 
with them as the two girls packed the toys away. The 
tiny pewter tea set, with some plates and saucers— 
Frances’—marked x on the back, the wooden town, 
the treasured slate. 

“Remember the Christmas when I got that slate?” 

Mary laughed. “It came on Sunday. Oliver and I 
were given books and we could read them because of 
course they were religious books. You’d wanted that 
slate so long. And then when you got it you couldn’t 
draw on it because it was Sunday.” 

“Frank could always get round a rule,” laughed 
Mrs. Willard tenderly. “Remember, Daughter, how 
you asked me if you could draw meetinghouses? And 
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I said, ‘Yes,’ and drew you a model?” 

The slate went into a box with doll Anna, much 
worse for her years but fascinating still. And the box 
was shut. Days for toys were over. Frances could not 
even climb to Eagle’s Nest again now that she wore 
long, full, womanly skirts. 

Late in the afternoon the company had gone. 
Father had driven some friends home, Mother was 
straightening china and silver, Frances sat on the 
porch, reading and, between pages, watching sunset 
clouds pile their golden splendor in the west. 

Presently Mr. Willard drove into the dooryard, 
tossed the reins round the whip, and came toward 
her. “Reading, Daughter?” he asked, reaching smil- 
ingly for the book. But as he saw the title, Ivanhoe, 
the smile changed to a dark frown. 

“T think you forget, Daughter,” he said sternly, as 
he put the book under his arm, “‘that I forbid novel 
reading. I cannot have your mind fed with such 
trash.” 

Frances rose as she remarked agreeably but firmly, 
“T think it is you who forget, dear Father.” 

“TI?” he exclaimed, taken aback. ‘“What do I for- 
get?” 

“You forget what day this is.” 

“No day makes novel reading any better,” he 
answered sternly. 
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Frances reached for the book. “This day does. For 
this is my eighteenth birthday. I am a woman now, 
Father, responsible to myself. I am now the judge of 
what food my mind shall have.” 

Mr. Willard looked down at her as though seeing 
her for the first time. A slender woman, not tall but 
erect; vibrant with health; soft reddish brown hair, 
waved and arranged woman-fashion in a heavy knot; 
hands strong and graceful, reaching out to him; face 
so alive and eager one didn’t miss actual beauty; blue 
eyes that looked into his without flinching. 

Mrs. Willard, standing in the doorway, watched 
them as for seconds they faced each other—a turning 
point in both lives. Then with a courtly, gracious 
bow, such as he would give to a great lady whom he 
respected, he handed Frances the book. Mrs. Willard 
caught her breath in happy relief. 

“You are right, Frank,” Mr. Willard said. “I did 
forget. I am glad to have you remind me. You are 
a woman now and I am confident you will try to do 
right.” Bending, he kissed her fondly. “Something 
tells me, Daughter, that we shall be proud of you— 
your mother and I.” 
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And Then— 


The little girl who wanted to learn— 
Received her formal education at: 
Northwestern Female College (M. S., 1859); Le Petit Sorbonne 
(1868); University of Paris (1868); Syracuse University (M. A., 
1871); Ohio Wesleyan (LL.D., 1894) 


The little girl who longed to see the world— 
Traveled for two and a half years in foreign lands (1868-1870). 
Lectured in every state and in many foreign countries. 


The girl who dreamed of being a teacher — 
Taught for fourteen years: 
In country schools; Northwestern Female College; Genesee 
Wesleyan, Lima, New York; Pittsburgh Female College (Pre- 
ceptress); Northwestern University (Professor of Esthetics; first 
Dean of Women; member, Board of Trustees). She was the first 
woman college president to confer degrees (Evanston College for 
Ladies); and she initiated the honor system in school government. 


The girl who wanted to help people be better — 

Advocated woman’s suffrage, eight-hour day, courts of arbitration, 
prohibition, and other modern principles. She was first president 
of the National Council of Women; National President, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; founder, World W. C. T. U.—the 
first international organization of women; National President, Alpha 
Phi; charter member, D. A. R.; member, Board of Lady Managers 
of the Columbian Exposition; one of the first five women elected to 
the General Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and mem- 
ber of many other civic and literary organizations. 


The eager girl who aspired to be somebody worth while— 

Has had hundreds of memorials dedicated to her honor: 
School buildings and endowed scholarships; a hospital and hos- 
pital rooms; a settlement house and homes for girls; a memorial 
church and stained-glass windows; a hotel and streets; busts, 
statues, plaques, fountains, buildings, and halls, And she is the 
only woman honored with a statue in Statuary Hall, United States 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
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